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What the Coming Hague Conference 
Ought to Do. 

The date proposed by the Russian government for 
the second Hague Conference in the circular to the 
powers, which we print on another page, proved to be 
unsatisfactory to all the American governments, on 
account of the meeting of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Rio Janeiro at that time, the latter half of 
July. Secretary Root has informed the Czar that 
any date after September 20 will be agreeable to this 
government, and with this the other American states 
are understood to be in accord. The Conference 
will therefore probably meet about the 1st of Octo- 
ber, or a little later. 

The insinuation, which we have seen in print, that 
the latter half of July was proposed in order to keep 
the South American governments away from the 
Conference, is unworthy of attention. It is not con- 
ceivable that the Russian government, after the 
courtesy shown it by President Roosevelt in regard 
to the assembling of the Conference, would have 
taken a step which, if purposely made, would have 
been little short of an insult to this country, which 
has been particularly desirous of having all the 
countries south of us represented at the next Hague 
meeting. 



The program for the Conference outlined in the 
Russian circular, while in certain respects what it 
should be, is on the whole disappointing. It is in- 
ferior in general spirit to that prepared for the Con- 
ference of 1899. It gives clear evidence of the bad 
effect of the Manchurian war upon the Russian 
authorities. It lays so much stress upon certain 
phases of the laws of war that if accepted by the 
other powers and adhered to in the deliberations it 
would take away from the meeting much of its 
unique and lofty character as a Peace Conference, 
and convert it into something very like a war con- 
gress for the regulation of the details of the barba- 
rous and inhuman art of international dueling. Our 
government, which took the initiative in proposing 
the Conference, and will be, therefore, exceptionally 
responsible for what shall be accomplished by it, 
ought to see, and doubtless will see, that the de- 
ficiencies of the Russian program are fully made up, 
by insisting on the addition to it of the commanding 
subjects mentioned in the circular of the State De- 
partment sent out in the autumn of 1904. 

The Russian circular emphasizes the necessity of 
giving "a fresh development to the humanitarian 
principles which served as a basis for the work " of 
the former Hague Conference. That is an admirable 
beginning. It also declares that it is important to 
have participate in the meeting the states which were 
not represented in the Conference of 1899. That is 
also admirable, and shows real insight into the grow- 
ing solidarity of the world. It emphasizes likewise 
the need of improvement in two or three not unim- 
portant particulars of the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Controversies, though it 
gives no hint of what it has in mind by these im- 
provements, except as to the languages to be used 
in the proceedings of the Permanent Court. 

The rest of the program, something like two- 
thirds of it, proposes for examination by the Confer- 
ence, as the " questions which press with particular 
urgency," certain phases of the laws of war, both 
land and naval. The3e are very proper questions 
for the Conference to deal with. Some of them, 
as the rights of neutrals, the immunity of private 
property from capture at sea in time of war, and the 
bombardment of ports, coast towns, etc., by naval 
vessels, are of great moment. 

But this whole class of topics is of entirely second- 
ary importance in the work which the Conference 
ought to undertake and which the civilized world 
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expects of it. The Russian circular makes no men- 
tion of the great constructive measures which the 
Conference ought to take up as its supreme task. It 
gives no voice to the widely and deeply felt neces- 
sity of the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration among all the nations as general in its scope 
as possible, which will secure the spontaneous and 
regular reference of all ordinary international differ- 
ences to the International Court, and thus make the 
tribunal what it ought to be as an instrument of uni- 
versal justice and peace. This, of course, may be 
involved in the '• improvements " in the Convention 
of 1899 suggested by the Russian program. But if 
the subject find its due place in the deliberations, 
it will be because the delegates from some of the 
countries where arbitration has its strongest hold — 
the United States, Great Britain or France — backed 
by a powerful demonstration of public sentiment, 
shall compel attention to it. This will certainly be 
done. 

On the subject of the limitation of military and 
naval forces, on which the famous Rescript of 1898 
laid its chief emphasis, the present circular takes a 
decidedly backward step. It proposes the entire 
omission of the subject from the program of the 
coming conference, and that " only questions which 
press with particular urgency" shall be examined. 
But the question of limitation of armaments — and 
no government knows this better than Russia — is 
confessedly the most pressing and urgent practical 
problem before the nations at the present moment. 
It is probable that the destruction of the Russian 
navy in the Eastern War is responsible in large 
measure for the attitude of the Czar's government on 
this subject. But this destruction makes a limitation 
of armaments all the more urgent for Russia, that she 
may be saved, in part at least, the enormous expense 
of rebuilding her navy to its former proportions. 
While she doubtless felt restrained, by the delicacy 
of her situation and by the opposition which her 
disarmament program met with in 1899, from propos- 
ing again an examination of the question, the other 
governments are under no such restraint. On the 
contrary, they are under the most serious obligation 
to see that the subject is properly considered when 
the Conference meets. The new British government 
has taken such an advanced position on this subject 
that the Conference, we feel sure, will not be allowed 
to dodge the issue. 

On the most important item contained in our 
government's note to the powers proposing a second 
Hague Conference, the Russian circular is totally 
silent. The Interparliamentary Union delegates to 
the St. Louis Conference, in response to whose 
urgent request President Roosevelt took the initi- 
ative in proposing the second Hague Conference, 
placed on their list of suggested topics that of a 
periodic congress of the nations. On this they laid 



special emphasis. Secretary Hay incorporated this 
in the government's note of invitation to the powers. 
The Brussels Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union again took up the subject, and a special com- 
mittee appointed at that meeting has examined it 
thoroughly, and decided to recommend, with some 
suggestions of detail, to the coming Hague meet- 
ing the creation of such a world organization. No 
other subject of an international character at the 
present time, judging from the action of this great 
international body of statesmen, approaches this in 
importance. 

One would naturally suppose that after President 
Roosevelt had, with unusual courtesy, turned over 
to the Czar the privilege of actually assembling the 
Conference, his government would at least have 
placed on the program all the subjects contained in 
Secretary Hay's circular. Why this was not done 
we do not care even to guess. But now that the 
Conference has been put off till October, we hope 
our government will take advantage of the delay, 
and, in accepting the Czar's program, do it with the 
proviso that this subject shall not be ignored, but 
receive the consideration which its commanding im- 
portance demands. 

We do not pretend to say that, with the subjects 
of limitation of armaments, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration and the creation of a regular 
periodic congress of the nations left out of its pro- 
gram, the Conference might as well not be held. It 
would, however limited its discussions, contribute 
materially, as all international gatherings do, to the 
deepening and strengthening of good understanding 
and friendship among the nations. But it would, 
nevertheless, be a good deal like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. The Hague Conference is 
unique among the conferences of the world. It 
exists for a grand specific purpose. It was not 
created to deal with political entanglements, nor to 
determine questions left by conflicts of arms, nor to 
settle the rules of the hideous game of war. It is an 
Intergovernmental Peace Conference, the only thing 
of the kind that has ever existed in- the history of 
the world. Its purpose is to lay the foundations, in 
the institutions which it establishes and the agree- 
ments which it brings about, of permanent interna- 
tional peace, to relieve the world, as far as possible, 
of the danger of war, to lift the load of the military 
burdens, which weigh so heavily upon the peoples of 
the earth. To this high mission it must be strictly 
and sacredly held. 

We are not, in thus writing, the least in despair 
of the fitting outcome of the Conference. The forces 
which have created it will pervade it and direct it. 
What it ought to do when it comes together it will 
find itself compelled by the Zeitgeist to do, as did the 
memorable assembly of 1899. 



